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become entirely inechanica . March 14th, 

‘^Gf.soory.-The w perntisslon of Mrs, Frame). There 

,, Great Western listened with interest to an address 

was a fair attendance of Nature.” delivered by Mr Alex 

on “ Educational briefly to the present tendency to take 

Somerville. M.A., F E.b. .g^reiopment of bone and muscle at the risk of 

too great an interest in in ^he lecturer spoke of some of the many 

Neglecting that of soul and butterflies, birds, seaweed, 

departments of living na • division was illustrated by 

wild flowers, net, he explained the method of use, and 

specimens. Ef some of the captured Crustacea have 

showed a jar of sea- ^ beautiful butterflies were shown and a 

been kept ^ observation of the gradual metamor- 

TodsTwenty nine catetpillars into beautiful tortoiseshell butterflies 

S iZ ssed upon u, that the Creator's works may be studied ,n a .ery 
^riieTd In conclusion, the lectuter pointed out how nnoral teaching ts 
easily conveyed in studying natural history. He instanced-(i) the Alpine 
willol, whoL trunk, entirely concealed underground, fulfils its function 
without outward show ; (2) the mountain saxifrage, whose character is 
developed by difficulty, and which as it seeds cannot ripen on the misty 
mountain tops, sheds a bud ready to take root as soon as it falls , (3) 
seed which does or does not germinate according to its surroundings ; (4) 
the fallen leaf whose place is never exactly filled on the branch ; and (5) 
man himself, who, in many capacities (sight, hearing, smell, swiftness, 
sustained effort) is surpassed by the lower animals. At the close, an 
opportunity was kindly afforded for nearer inspection of the many beautiiu 
and valuable specimens from Mr. Somerville’s collections, and all present 
joined in a very hearty vote of thanks to him. 

Enfield. — The inaugural meeting of this Branch was held on March 
at “Carisbrooke*' (bykind permission of Mrs. McEwan). Mrs. Franklin spoke 
of the principles and objects of the Union, and Miss Blogg gave an accouo 
of the various organisations of the Society and the practical working u ^ 
Branch. The chair was taken by Alex. Devine, Esq., of Clayesmore Schoo • 
wenty-seven ladies and gentlemen gave in their names as members at t 
conclusion of the meeting. Mrs. Smee has kindly consented to act as sec- 
reiary for the present. Dr. Schofield kindly consented to address thi 
Branch in April, and Miss Webb, M.B., has promised a lecture in May- 
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“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 








By M. Carta Sturge. 

Part I. 

One of the earliest efforts called out in the training of 
children is to try to gain their attention. The infant is not 
many months old before the mother or nurse tries to get it to 
attend now to this thing, now to that, pointing out the pussy, 
the dog, the things passing in the street, constantly making 
an effort by one means or another to awaken the child’s 
intelligence and increase its mental vitality. Now, in so 
doing the nurse is acting unconsciously on a truly scientific 
principle, for the mental movements of attention, focusing 
the mind now on this thing and now on that, are as necessary 
for the healthy development of the mind as the movements of 
the muscles in walking or running, jumping or climbing, are 
for the proper development of the body. Activity is the 
great sign and note of life; where there is life there is activity, 
and the higher the organism, the greater the development of 
life, the greater will be the activity by which it manifests 
itself, and activity is essential to a high vitality. Now, the 
liighest development of life in our world that we know is the 
human mind, and here, therefore, we should naturally expect 
t<^ find activity in the highest degree. 

It used to be supposed that the mind was to be regarded 
a passive thing, which received knowledge from t e 
^^perience given through the senses as passively as a 
|''tflects whatever passes before it. We now know that this 
wholly wrong conception of the mind. If we do compare 
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most vital activity q^ite unconsciously. We 

Now, much P mental activity in only 
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Sn^he four walls, the floor and the ceihng, and h 
various bits of furniture of the room we are in, but, as a 
matter of fact, as long as we can distinguish the one from the 
Other, our mind is working actively, and in ceasing to do so, 
as in fainting or otherwise losing consciousness, the wa s 
and floor fall together, as it were, and the outer world is once 
more for us reduced more or less to chaos. W^e say we are 
dizzy, which means that from some cause our mental activity 
is interfered with and we no longer can discriminate properly 
between one thing and another. 

It is not my purpose here, however, to go into the elaborate 
process by which we learn to apprehend what is around us, 
but to attend rather to the ordinary movements of attention, 
focusing it now on this and now on that, of which we are 
fully conscious. 

I have said enough to show that our minds are highly 
developed life, which manifests itself in activity. I he more 
active (within the limits of fatigue), the more highly developed 
is our life, and in proportion as this necessary activity 
checked do we become dull, devitalized ; we are, in fact, goilig 
death-wards rather than life-wards. Naturally one of the 
great objects of education is to vitalize, to bring out life, more 

' t- "^^eessary that the mind should be kep 

active by being interested and led to make frequent efforts ot 
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attention. A mind that has not interests is dull and^i^^^^ 
less dead, above all things a state of things to be avoided 

Attention, as we all know, can be given voluntarily, that is 
by an effort of will, or involuntarily, namely, when no su^h 
effort IS necessary, or we are even attracted and forced to 
g'ivB our attontion against our will. 

I will speak of involuntary attention first. We naturallv 
attend to anything that interests us ; a vivid colour, a loud 
sound, or any very pleasant impression, or— oddly enough— 
any very unpleasant impression ; or we attend to what is 
startling, or to what is in sharp contrast with anything we 
have previously experienced, or to what happens to relate to 
any particular taste we may have, and so on. Roughly 
speaking, the attracting of a person’s involuntary attention 
may depend upon the following circumstances : 

1. Ihe intensity or vividness of the impression. 

2. Its agreeableness or disagreeableness. 

3. The length of time during which it may last. 

4. The degree to which it contrasts with what is already 

in the mind. 

5. The degree to which it is like impressions already 

received. 

6. The state of mind at the time of the person who 

receives the impression. 

Two or three of these conditions are so obvious that they 
need little comment. We are all well aware that the more 
intense an impression is, the more easily it attracts our 
attention, similarly with the pleasant or unpleasant ; and in 
regard to duration in time, we know that a prolonged im- 
pression will attract notice when a momentary one will fail to 


so, as in the case of endeavouring to awaken a sleeper, 
where a knock long continued will succeed when a single 
>^nock failed. 

It is rather on the fourth and fifth conditions that I would 
stress, those of contrast and likeness. 

Here we meet with two seemingly opposite psychological 
^tuths, which, both being true, make a sort of paradox, 
namely, firstly, that we are only able to know, that is to 
Pprehend things, because they are unlike each other, are in 
ontrast, and, secondly, that we also only are able to appre en 
if they are at least in some measure like what we have 
^Perienced before. 


the pjvchoi^ ^ attention. 

take the principle of contrast. The 
Firstly, let u^> ^re only able to apprehend 

psychologist tei^s ^nd that if all our 

things by their d we should have no im- 

experiences activity of the mind in comparing and 

pressions at all , dormant, and because nothing 

discriminating wo^ gg^trast with anything else, our minds 
would stand anything they could comprehend, 

would be a receive very varying experiences. 

As a matter o because we see it in contrast with 

We can appr because it is in contrast with a treble 

“"'’“y„er taste because it is in contrast with a sweet one, 
the more impressions contrast w'lth each 
mher'Ve"more easily we apprehend them, and the more 
easily is our attention attracted. Our minds become dulled 
to even a very vivid impression if it continues for a longtime, 
as in the case of the noise of a water-mill, which, because one 
moment’s experience as regards the water is exactly like the 
last through months and years, the miller’s family are 
entirely unconscious of so with constant traffic in the streets, 
so with the deafening noise of much machinery, which, to the 
novice, is overwhelming, whilst the worker used to it can easily 
hear conversation as if no great sound were going on at all. 

Here we see the psychological reasons for the injurious 
effect of monotony upon the mind and health. Experiences 
repeated over and over again fail to make an impression on 
the mind, consequently they do not call out movements ot 
attention, and the mind becomes dead for want of proper 
activity. 1 say “ dead ” advisedly, because to keep the mind 
properly alive there must be plenty of impressions and 
plenty to call out attention and activity ; the interest must 
be kept awake. Children often become dull and bored 
under monotonous lessons, given in an unvarying voice, 

varied illustrations. They are 
momp as lazy and inattentive, when in fact eac 

lesson"sn^l v^^^^'"^ exactly like the last, and each 

of the thin'o-^ yesterday s, that it cannot, in the very nature 
becoming ^pression on the child ; its mind i 

fact instead ^ blank under the monotony, is, * 
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change of subject, a varying cheerful voice ore.t . 
illustration, different ways of wording a thing method?” h- ’n 

appeal now to the eyes, now to thf ears fo 

mouth, and variety in every possible way tha^ it can b? 
attained, are very important, if we wish Lr children m 
be thoroughly alive, learn readily, and remember what ?hl? 
learn, for the m.nd only retains what is given to it when h 
is thoroughly alive, Ih.s point of variety and contrast used 
,0 be far more neglected than, happily, i, i* „ow, but in 
many schoolrooms there is yet much to be desired 
In aiming at sufficient contrast there must, of course be 
care not to overdo it so as to produce fatigue and over- 
stimulus, and also so as to bewilder the mind by giving it 
what is too novel. And this brings us to the opposite truth 
that “like apprehends like,” that the fannliar attracts 
attention, and that we cannot understand what is absolutely 
foreign to us, that, in fact, the more properties there are in 
common between oneself and an object, of whatever sort, 
the more easily we know it and understand it. 

The psychologist tells us that if we could conceive having 
presented to our experience something wholly unlike any- 
thing we have known before, there is little doubt that we 
should be unable to apprehend this new thing at all, there 
being nothing in the mind on to which to fit it, as it were, 
and we should remain unconscious of the impression. As a 
matter of fact an absolutely new experience from the world 
without us is inconceivable, because if a thing had nothing 
else in common with other things, it would at least have 
with them the common property of filling space or time, 
which would make a point of likeness from which to learn to 
know it ; but we are all familiar enough with the experience 
ef having something presented to our attention so unlike 
what we have known before, that at first it strikes us as 
<^baotic, bewildering, and confused, as something foreign 
Ip Us, as in the case of hearing a symphony for the first 
and especially, perhaps, in hearing anything so novel 
music as an opera of Wagner’s is, if we are unaccustomed 
his style. The effect of familiarity is to enable us to 
Assimilate that in the new experience which is somewhat 
what we have already known, and this makes a new 
experience from which to make a iurt er 
into the unknown, finding* fresh likenesses, unti , 
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This fact explains why it is that a thing that seems as clear 
as ABC to one mind, often fails to make any impression 
whatever upon another unaccustomed to the idea. This 
is why preaching reforms in any department of ITe is often 
so discouraging ; we cannot see why people do not see 
something that is so clear to us. It seems so clear to an 

honourable man that to cheat in business and take a mean 
advantage of another is wrong, and he cannot think why 
every sane man does not see it, but in appealing to minds 
in whom the sense of honour has unfortunately in childhood 
been very little developed, there is no principle in the mind 
sufficiently like the idea we are trying to impress for it to 
be able to “catch on” or be at all understood. It is practically 
a blank to the ignorant mind. An able psychologist explains 
the wandering of the Israelites in the wilderness for forty years 
on this principle. The adults who came out of Ttgypt were 
so entirely filled with Egyptian ideas that it was impossible 
for the ideas of the new Theocracy to be established ib 
Canaan to find any entrance into their minds, and so, in the 
wisd(^ of God, is was necessary to let the old generation 

'tv anything so novel could be attempted. 

IS principle is often far too much neglected in education- 
tVio ^ things and new ideas before children in 

them manner, and expect them to understan 

because them inattentive or stupid 

a new suW most; important in presentm 

experience appeal to that knowledge 
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^‘"1? geography has come into ^u^-whiclTco^^ 
in teaching the child to understand a map by drawing a Zn 
of his own nursery or schoolroom with which he is familiar 
,ben of the house, then of the garden, the village an^so 
on, going on gradually until, by this appeal to the familiar 
,he is easily led on to understanding a map of the whole 
world, instead of expecting him to understand a map you 
would put abruptly before him before he has any idea of 
what a plan or map means at all, which used to be the 
way ; and so with History. Many now begin with the 
present time and so gradually go backwards. How is a 
child to conceive a thousand years ago ? But he can under- 
stand last year, two or three years ago, and so on, until he 
can be led in a measure to understand great distances of time 
ago. Much lasting stupidity and ignorance have been the 
result of the neglect of this most important psychological 
truth. 

These principles of contrast and likeness play into each 
other’s hands, each limiting the other. The extreme of either 
means more or less of a blank in the power of apprehension. 
Likeness can fall into monotony, letting the mind become 
dull and dead, the health of body soon following suit, and 
necessitating change, because then contrast comes into play, 
new things coming before the eyes, new sounds, new thoughts, 
new people, &c., whilst too much contrast makes too fatiguing 
an appeal to the movements of attention, to the activity of 
the mind, and so acts like an over-stimulus. A very simple 
illustration of this may be given, familiar to everyone who 
travels much, and who observes the behaviour of children 
and their guardians on long journeys. Now a Journey to a 
tiny child is very exciting and presents much novelty. There 
is the bustle of the station, the new kind of conveyance, there 
^re the strange people, and above all there is the landscape 
Tunning away ! The child’s mind is as full of contrasting 
impressions as ever it can hold, and there is plenty to keep 
attention occupied for the next hour or two. And yet how 
often the nurse adds to all this, by giving it a picture-book, a 
'^un to eat, by talking to it, and pointing out the 
“ moo-cows ” and lambs in the flying landscape, wit 
J’osult that the poor child’s attention is soon worn out an 
Wmes fretful and tiresome and cries. Wise nurses who 
the child to digest its novel experiences and let it alone, 
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"T ^hild good to the journey’s end. 
probably have become accustomed to the 

By-and-by the chMJ landscape begins to pall, 

novelties, and picture-book, or bun or for pointing 

Then is the time for landscape, and for talking to the 

out individual it. 

child or otherwise spoken of above as necessary 

To return to the SI attention, the five we have 

for easily impressions or objects presented to 

discussed all refer 

the mind. ^^ndition of the subject receiving the 

depends ^ ^i^gd mind can give little attention to 

impressions. interesting, however much they 

impressions, rules laid down above, is 

Tobvious, that this sixth condition one would hope in these 
ZTZ diys needs laying little stress upon. We are al 
Tware now that a child that is tired or out of health, must not 
be pressed, and that a tired mind cannot take tn many 
impressions, still less retain them in the memory, which 
function is peculiarly dependent upon the amount of vitality 
present at the moment when an impression is received. 

So far we have discussed only the best means of winning 
involuntary attention, which the child can give with little 
effort, of so presenting things that they cannot fail to be 
interesting enough to attract, and necessitate no drudgery at 
all. Many people are so well alive to the importance of 
winning attention to lessons by the interestingness given by 
fulfilling the above conditions, that we are in danger now, 
perhaps, of going too far in this direction. “My child s 
lessons shall always be as attractive as a game,” we hear 
parents say, “ he shall never know drudgery in them at all. 
This is a terrible mistake ; if the voluntary attention is never 
to be called out, namely, the attention given by an effort of 
will against inclination, the will-power of the child will 
simply be atrophied and never developed at all. Children 
brought up so have been known to grow up incapable of 

rthr^nT" T “d help to fill the ranks 

IS r ? H- ‘=‘ particularly important, and wiU 

mlth continuation of this paper 
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naughty boys.* 

by J. Marshall, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 

(Continued from page 292. > 


I am afraid I may offend some good people if I venture to 
class among the questions of minor morals, which require I 
considerable dose of humour and common sense to deal with 
that of cruMy in children. The delight that many chiWren 
have in bird-nesting and bird or cat or dog stoning 
very shocking to those who think that children should be as 
angelic as they look. But in an age and country in which 
every healthy man who can afford it delights to join in 
hounding fox or hare to its death, and in shooting as many 
as possible of the fair denizens of copse and moor and forest, 
it seems to me something like hypocrisy to make too much 
of the relatively innocent cruelties of sturdy boys. By all 
means let the tender-hearted* mother do what she can to 
mitigate excessive fondness for such things, and to educate 
her boys to some imaginative sympathy with the pains of 
dumb creatures. But boys will be boys, that is men in the 
making, and if one does not like milksop men, do not let us 
be too anxious to have milksop boys. 

It is perfectly consistent with the sporting instinct to know 
much of the habits of animals, and to be in a sense fond of 
animals. It is the dull lazy boy who is apt to be the really 
cruel boy ; true sport requires hard work, and intelligent 
work ; and every encouragement should be given to a boy 
who is inclined to study for himself the ways of animals, 
even if this involves the taking of birds’ nests, or the shooting 


a specimen now and then. Nothing can be more 
commendable than the efforts of friends of animals by 
illustrations and descriptions to spread and improve children’s 
knowledge of birds and beasts; but real know! 

* 1 J Y r T-v y-v r" 1 ^ 


knowledge can 


»i^ruge or birds and beasts; out reai Kiiuwicugc v-c*.. 
■‘“Tuly be got from books or pictures — somehow or other the 
cjs must handle the beasts themselves, which generally 
*i*oans killing them to begin with. And most healthy boys 
1 1 do so, whatever you say to them. I have never yet 
*ic>wn a keen sportsman who was not a good fellow ; and 


* Read before the Edinburgh Branch, February 15th, 1898. 


